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Preface 


These suggestions are intended to provide a frame of 
reference for persons preparing learning materials for 
Ontario schools. Their purpose is to improve the quality 
and broaden the perspective of the materials by helping 
authors and publishers to identify and avoid racial, 
religious, and cultural bias and prejudice. 


Authors and publishers must be free to produce learning 
materials that they believe to be sound in scholarship 
and to have educational validity. In producing these 
suggestions, the Ministry of Education supports the 
commitment of Canadian school publishers to improve 
the quality of learning resources available for use in 
schools. These suggestions are intended to be applied as 
appropriate in the preparation of learning materials. 
They indicate that the Ministry of Education is fully 
aware of its responsibility to all Ontario students to 
ensure that the learning materials used in the province’s 
schools reflect fairly and accurately the reality of Cana- 
da’s multicultural society and the world view necessary 
to contemporary life. 
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The Ministry of Education has demonstrated a continu- 
ing concern about the relevance and quality of learning 
materials available for use in Ontario schools. The 
publication of Circular 14, the annual list of textbooks 
approved for schools by the Minister of Education, is 
one manifestation of this concern. Over the past ten 
years, however, the Ministry has become increasingly 
aware of the problems involved in ensuring a high 
standard of learning materials. In response to these 
problems, major policies and initiatives have been 
developed by the Ministry. 


Ministry policy requires that texts listed in Circular 14 
be written or edited and published in Canada by Cana- 
dians. Other criteria for selection have evolved. Of 
particular significance in the present context is the 
requirement that books and other learning materials be 
evaluated for various forms of bias. This process involves 
the submission of confidential reports by evaluators to 
the Ministry, with the substance of the evaluation being 
made available to the publisher concerned on request. In 
order to ensure that schools are aware of new and 
improved textual materials, the Ministry introduced the 
Book Purchase Plan through which schools are provided 
with a complimentary copy of any newly approved item 
in Circular 14. 


In order to encourage the development of new materials 
in priority areas where the market initially might be 
limited, the Ministry has introduced an innovative and 
highly successful program of financial assistance for 
selected projects. Under the Learning Materials Develop- 
ment Plan, a number of high-quality textbooks, kits, 
films, and other resources have been produced in Eng- 
lish and in French. Publishers, producers, and indivi- 
duals have benefitted from the plan, which allows them 
to retain the ownership and distribution rights of the 
finished product. Multicultural projects have been made 
a priority, and a number of excellent items relating to 
interracial and intercultural understanding have been 
developed. 


In addition to facilitating the production, selection, and 
distribution of Canadian materials, the Ministry has 
been actively involved in the process of responding to 


representations from individuals and organizations with 
respect to the problem of bias in books approved for use 
in schools. A positive approach to the problem was 
expressed in June 1965, when Premier William Davis, 
then Minister of Education, made the following state- 
ment to the Ontario Legislature: 


In cooperation with the Ontario Human Rights Com- 
mission and its Director, Dr. Daniel Hill, we are 
about to make a thorough examination of all school 
textbooks, not just for the purpose of removing 
material which may be offensive to any of the groups 
which make up our multi-national family, but more 
important, to make sure that our textbooks do contain 
the type of material which does full justice to the 
contribution of many people to the development of 
our Province and Nation. ! 


In 1967, a research study jointly sponsored by the 
Ministry of Education and the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission was undertaken by Dr. Garnet McDiarmid 
of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. The 
results of that study of 143 social studies texts listed in 
Circular 14 have become well known through the work 
of Dr. McDiarmid and Dr. David Pratt and their publi- 
cations Teaching Prejudice? and How to Find and Measure 
Bias in Textbooks. 


The Ministry subsequently decided to authorize a more 
broadly based study of all books listed in Circular 14, 
with particular emphasis on the examination of bias 
against Native people. The Nelson Study,4 undertaken 
in 1970, reviewed 1320 books. Among the recommen- 
dations made as a result of the study was one that stated 
that “the qualifications of evaluators to identify bias 
should include a scholarly background and training in 
problems of racial and cultural minorities.”” That recom- 
mendation has been implemented. 


A special Interministerial Textbook Committee was 
formed in November 1971, at the request of Dr. E. E. 


1. Legislature of Ontario Debates III: 3588 (June 2, 1965). 

2. Garnet McDiarmid and David Pratt, Teaching Prejudice (Toronto: 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1971). 

3. David Pratt, How to Find and Measure Bias in Textbooks (Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Educational Technology Publications, 1972). 

4. G. W. C. Nelson, “A Review of All Textbooks Listed in Circular 
14 [1970] for the Purpose of Identifying Bias or Prejudice Towards 
Ethnic Groups with Particular Reference to Indians” (Toronto: 
Ministry of Education, Ontario, 1972; mimeographed). 
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Stewart, the then Deputy Minister of Education, and 
Mr. T. M. Eberlee, the then Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Under the chairmanship of Dr. Daniel Hill, chairman of 
the Ontario Human Rights Commission, this commit- 
tee studied the recommendations that resulted from the 
above studies. In June 1972, the committee developed a 
set of recommendations that have guided subsequent 
action by the Ministry of Education. 


Included in the committee’s rationale for its recommen- 
dations was the premise that: 


acceptable content involves good taste, avoidance of 
derogatory terms and anthropological errors, accurate 
accounts of the contributions of all groups to the 
Canadian community, a scholarly, balanced and up- 
to-date treatment and presentation of controversial 
themes both in Canadian and world history, and 
indication of an awareness of what is of contemporary 
relevance. ° 


During recent years there has been an increasing empha- 
sis on removing sex-role stereotyping from learning 
materials, and a checklist prepared by the Ontario 
Status of Women’s Council is now given to the evalu- 
ators of textbooks. At the same time there has been 
evidence of growing concern about bias and prejudice in 
the areas of race, religion, and culture. Letters and briefs 
raising concerns about learning materials have been di- 
rected to the Ministry, to the Ontario Human Rights 
Commission, and to individual school boards. For exam- 
ple, concern about the treatment of the Middle East in 
Canadian social science textbooks in general, and in 
Ontario school books in particular, was brought to the 
attention of the Ministry of Education by the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission. 


Strong representations were made by the Canadian Soci- 
ety of Muslims to have a number of books removed from 
Circular 14 on the grounds of inaccuracy and misrepre- 
sentation which was demeaning to the image of Islam.® 
This issue was thoroughly investigated. In the process of 
the ensuing negotiations and consultations, Ministry 


5. Ontario, Interministerial Textbook Committee, Report to Deputy 
Minister of Education, Deputy Minister of Labour (Toronto, June 
1972; mimeographed). 
6. Canadian Society of Muslims, “Report: On the Image of Islam in 
School Textbooks in the Province of Ontario, Canada” (Toronto, 
1975; mimeographed). 


officials became even more aware of the complex nature 
of the fundamental issues involved in this situation and 
in similar statements coming from other sectors of the 
community, such as the Black Liaison Committee. 
Publishers expressed their concerns about pressures ex- 
erted by special interest groups and their increasing 
uncertainty about the criteria being used by the Minis- 
try for the evaluation and selection of learning materials. 


In 1976, the Toronto Board of Education, as part of its 
multicultural thrust, carried out a review of learning 
materials, and subsequently shared the results of this 
study with Ministry officials. As a result of this represen- 
tation, as well as the concerns expressed by the Ontario 
Human Rights Commission, the Muslim community, 
and other groups and individuals, it was decided that 
further action should be taken. In November 1977, the 
Minister of Education, the Honourable Thomas L. 
Wells, authorized the formation of an advisory commit- 
tee to develop guidelines that would assist authors and 
publishers in avoiding racial, religious, and cultural bias 
and prejudice in the preparation of learning materials for 
use in Ontario schools. 


The work undertaken by this committee is in keeping 
with the Ministry of Education’s policy of multicultural 
education, which recognizes that all members of our 
society are equal in dignity and worth. Interpreting this 
concept in a way that will have practical application to 
learning materials has proved a challenging and difficult 
task. 


The committee has been encouraged during the course 
of its work by the high level of interest displayed by 
educators, publishers, authors, and the general public. 
Recent reports’ have emphasized the harmful effects 


7. Walter Pitman, “Now Is Not Too Late”, Report submitted to the 
Council of Metropolitan Toronto by the Task Force on Human 
Relations (Toronto: The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, 
1977); 

Bhausaheb Ubale, “Equal Opportunity and Public Policy: A Report 
on Concerns of the South Asian Canadian Community, Regarding 
Their Place in the Canadian Mosaic” submitted to the Attorney 
General of Ontario by the South Asian Canadian Community 
(Toronto, 1977); 

Frances Henry, “The Dynamics of Racism in Toronto”, Research 
Report submitted to the Department of the Secretary of State of 
Canada, Ottawa, 1978 (mimeographed); 

Toronto Board of Education, Final Report of Sub-Committee on Race 
Relations (Toronto: Toronto. Board of Education, 1979). 
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both of the negative representation of the origins of 
minority groups and of the omission of their contribu- 
tions to Canadian society. These reports have reaffirmed 
the importance of the Ministry of Education's decision 
to develop guidelines for Ontario learning materials. 


The suggestions presented here are addressed specifically 
to authors, publishers, and illustrators. Key words such 
as ‘bias’ and ‘‘prejudice” are defined, and basic princi- 
ples established. General criteria are set out for content 
selection and treatment, and the use of language and art 
work. A summary of the elements that characterize 
bias-free materials and a checklist for use by those 
evaluating learning materials for bias may be found at 
the end of this document. 


Definitions 


For the purposes of this document the following defini- 
tions apply: 


1. “an opinion formed without adequate reason’’.8 

2. “an inclination or preference that makes it difficult or 
impossible to judge fairly in a particular situation; a 
general opinion that has an unfair influence on a specific 
decision”’.? 


Prejudice 


1. “an opinion, often unfavourable, formed without a 
fair examination of the facts; esp. antagonism toward 
members of other races, religions, etc.”. 19 

2. “an opinion formed without taking time and care to 
judge fairly” .8 

3. “preconceived judgment or opinion; leaning toward 
one side of a question from other considerations than 
those belonging to it; unreasonable predilection for or 
objection against something”. !! 


Discrimination 


Stereotype 


1. “a difference, often unfair, in the treatment of persons 
or things’. 10 

2. “discriminate (v): To treat people differently and 
often badly because of race, religion, etc.”. 10 


1. “a conventional, oversimplified and often false repre- 
sentation of a person, thing or idea.” 10 


8. Dictionary of Canadian English: The Senior Dictionary (Toronto: 
Gage Publishing, 1973). 

9. Canadian Intermediate Dictionary (Toronto: Gage Publishing, 
1979). 

10. The Winston Dictionary of Canadian English, Intermediate Edition 
(Toronto: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970). 

11. Webster's Third New International Dictionary (Springfield, Mass. : 
G. & C. Merriam, 1965). 
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Rationale 


The purpose of these suggestions is to assist those 
involved in developing learning materials by identifying 
critical areas of concern; by demonstrating ways in 
which learning materials can avoid endorsing, strength- 
ening, or legitimizing racial, religious, and cultural bias 
and prejudice; and by providing direction towards a 
balanced and accurate representation of all segments of 
Canadian society in both print and non-print materials. 


The suggestions are applicable to all grade levels and to 
all forms of learning materials. Although the ability of 
younger students to deal explicitly with issues of preju- 
dice and discrimination is limited by their lack of 
maturity, it should be recognized that the impact of 
biased material is critical in the formative years. Thus, 
the careful selection and use of materials are extremely 
important for students at all levels. 


The main thrust of these suggestions is towards text- 
books, readers, and kits. These are important tools for 
learning and are the most readily available instructional 
resources in the classroom. Textbooks, in particular, 
enjoy a special status among learning materials, since 
they may be presented to students as authentic versions 
of the world outside their personal experience. 


This document recognizes that learning materials pro- 
foundly affect the learner’s perception of self and influ- 
ence understandings and attitudes relating to other 
racial, religious, and cultural groups. If students are 
exposed to books and pictures that develop a respect for 
self and others, positive attitudes will be reinforced in 
our schools. For these reasons, this document attempts 
to alert authors and publishers to the extent to which 
learning materials may articulate a particular view of 
society and reflect values that are inappropriate for 
preparing students to live together in Canada’s multi- 
cultural society. 


This document urges authors and publishers to recog- 
nize and challenge inaccurate or unfounded assumptions 
in learning materials. Stereotypes depriving persons 
from racial, religious, and cultural groups of their 
individuality and sense of self-worth should not be 
perpetuated. Minority cultures should be presented as 
being an integral part of Canadian society, as well as 
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being cultures in their own right. Learning materials 
should reflect the past, present, and emerging realities 
of Canada’s heritage, as well as a global perspective. The 
choice of language, examples,and illustrations and the 
characterization of minorities should show sensitivity to 
diversity, rather than an ethnocentric viewpoint. 


These suggestions are based on the requirement that 
learning materials prepared for use in the schools of 
Ontario illustrate respect for human worth as the basis 
for all learning experiences. The intention is to encour- 
age accuracy and sensitivity in reflecting Canada’s reali- 
ty. The guidelines provide a framework of suggestions 
which authors, illustrators, editors, publishers, and 
producers will find useful as they continue to work 
towards improving the quality of materials relating to 
racial, religious, and cultural groups in Canada and 
elsewhere. 


Since today’s level of awareness will not necessarily be 
adequate indefinitely, it is expected that the suggestions 
contained in this document will be open to a process of 
continuing refinement and revision — a process in 
which all concerned citizens are invited to participate. 
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| Basic Principles for Developing Learning Materials 


The following four basic principles provide a 
framework for developing learning materials 
that represent racial, religious, and cultural 
minorities: 


1. Learning materials should contribute to a 
feeling of self-worth in all students. 


2. Learning materials should reflect fully and 
accurately the reality of Canada’s racial, reli- 
gious, and cultural diversity. 


3. Learning materials should facilitate the devel- 
opment of mutual awareness, understanding, 
and appreciation among all racial, religious, 
and cultural groups in Canadian society. 


4. Learning materials should recognize the 
universality of the human experience and the 
interdependence of all human beings and 
communities. 


SS 


1. The application of the basic principle that “learning 
materials should contribute to the feeling of self-worth 
of all students” can be made by ensuring that such 
materials: 


L) address students of all racial, religious, and cultural 
origins; 

L help students to participate fully in Canada’s multi- 
racial and multicultural society; 

CI identify and include positive images of racial, reli- 
gious, and cultural groups; 

C] include the role of minority groups in the treatment 
of historical material; 


L] present the achievements and contributions of these 
groups to the life and culture of Canada so that minority 
students may develop a pride in their own heritages and 
other students may become aware of these heritages; 


L] identify as role models members of minority groups 
who are making significant contributions to Canadian 
society; 

L] recognize the important contribution made by the 
“average” person in daily life; 

L] assist in motivating students to examine their own 
attitudes, behaviour, and responsibilities in a multi- 
cultural, multiracial, and multireligious Canada; 


CL] contain a variety of cultural symbols to which all 
Canadian children can relate. Every student should be 
able to recognize something of his or her own life. The 
message that lifestyles, customs, and religious beliefs 
that are different from one’s own can have intrinsic 
worth should be clear; 

LC] regard racial, religious, and cultural diversity (in- 
cluding old and new arrivals and the Native peoples of 
Canada) as characteristic of Canadian identity. 


2. The application of the basic principle that “learning 
materials should reflect fully and accurately the reality 
of Canada’s racial, religious, and cultural diversity” can 
be made by ensuring that such materials: 

CL] contain accurate information as far as available 
materials allow; 


CL] present information within an appropriate context; 


C] interpret the role of any group’s religious, cultural, 
or symbolic systems without distortion or the adoption 
of an inaccurately favourable or unfavourable perspective; 


C) reflect the range of different lifestyles of, and within, 
minority groups, as well as those of mainstream society; 
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[) give a balanced treatment of the root cultures of 
minority groups in Canada, without overemphasizing 
either the exotic and the different or social and economic 
problems; 

C) present minorities without romanticizing or patron- 
izing them; 

C1 present those minority groups in Canada who lack 
power and status with reference to all the factors in- 
volved, rather than leaving students to infer that these 
groups are solely responsible for their situation; 


LC) contain opinion that is substantiated by factual 
evidence. 


3. The application of the basic principle that “learning 
materials should facilitate the development of mutual 
awareness, understanding, and appreciation among all 
racial, religious, and cultural groups in Canadian soci- 
ety’ can be made by ensuring that such materials: 


L] raise issues and promote discussion in order to pro- 
vide students with an understanding of situations that 
involve bias, prejudice, and discrimination; !2 


CL) help students to analyse racial, cultural, and reli- 
gious tensions and conflicts fairly, frankly, objectively, 
and sensitively at their level of maturity and understanding; 


L] reflect the fact that many people from minority 
groups are logical thinkers, problem-solvers, and 
decision-makers, who are pursuing worth-while goals, 
have capably fulfilled challenging roles, and are active 
participants in Canadian life. 


4. The application of the basic principle that “learning 
materials should recognize the universality of the human 
experience and the interdependence of all human beings 
and communities” can be made by ensuring that such 
materials: 


LI help students recognize the commonality of all 
human beings no matter what their race, colour, or 
religious or cultural background; 


LI depict alternative ways of meeting common needs, 
based on the value systems of racial, religious, and 
cultural minorities; 


12. See an endorsement of this view in “Statement by the Association 
of Canadian Publishers on the Question of Racial, Cultural and 
Religious Bias in Canadian Curriculum Materials’ (Toronto, Febru- 
ary 1978). Available on request from the Association of Canadian 
Publishers. 
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LI help students realize that the beliefs people hold and 
the customs they follow are valid and meaningful for 
them; 

CL] accurately describe these beliefs and customs; 

LI help students recognize that an individual’s lifestyle 
— standards, beliefs, and customs — is not necessarily 
inherently superior to all other lifestyles because it is 
one’s own; 

L] avoid stereotypic presentations that generalize char- 
acteristics of behaviour, status, or physical appearance 
from place of origin or race; 

CL) help students recognize that all peoples build on 
knowledge developed across time and across cultures 
and that the future depends on our ability to live 
together in an increasingly interdependent world. 
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Responsibilities in Developing Learning Materials 


The Author 


Persons preparing learning materials for schools have a 
special responsibility to be aware of the personal perspec- 
tive from which their work is presented. The writer’s 
frame of reference will inevitably influence the selection 
and treatment of material, and writers should constantly 
re-examine the assumptions on which their conclusions 
are based. 


The experience and scholarship of the author have a 
significant bearing on the accurate interpretation of 
minority lifestyles or religious beliefs. The author’s 
knowledge of a discipline or subject area should be 
supplemented by consultation with those who have 
first-hand experience of racial, religious, or cultural 
realities. Authors need to be aware of current scientific 
thought in such areas as that of “‘race’’, and on concepts 
such as those relating to “development’’. Learning mate- 
rials should incorporate a range of perspectives, and, 
when controversial issues are presented, authors should 
provide opportunities, whenever possible, for students 
to examine different viewpoints. 


Where relevant to the type of textbook or other mate- 
rial, primary sources should be consulted or included for 
reference by students or teachers. Secondary sources 
should also be included to indicate authority for informa- 
tion and conclusions. Where a range of viewpoints 
exists, it may be useful to indicate selected sources that 
provide alternative perspectives. Sources should be iden- 
tified, and annotated where necessary. Every effort 
should be made to verify translations of sources and, 
where needed, to obtain the latest reference materials 
and statistics. Where relevant, sources should deal with 
a wide range of experience, including such areas as 
family life, religion, literature, music, and art. 


Authors and publishers will be aware of the range of 
resources available for consultation, but should note that 
a multicultural society is itself a valuable learning 
resource. Consultation with local community organiza- 
tions, professionals from minority groups, and relevant 
scholarly authorities in Canada and abroad can provide 
important insights and checkpoints for writers and 
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The Publisher 


publishers of textbooks and other kinds of learning 
materials. 


The publisher's responsibilities are very different from 
those of the author. Publishers commission authors and 
have a responsibility to ensure the appropriate focus for 
their publications and the acceptability of manuscripts. 
In addition, publishers should: 


L] identify those areas of study in which there has been 
bias by omission and take account of these areas in 
establishing priorities; 

L] actively seek out authors and consultants from minor- 
ity groups and encourage writing by members of such 
groups as one possible means of ensuring authenticity in 
their publications; 


L) make adequate provision for research and con- 
sultation, especially in areas that are unfamiliar or 
controversial; 


L) ensure that editors are sensitive to the issues involved 
in interpreting and representing the beliefs and lifestyles 
of racial, religious, and cultural minorities living in 
Canada; 


CL) review with editors recent societal and value changes 
so that editors will try to ensure that the materials they 
edit contain: 

a) accuracy and authenticity, 

b) unbiased treatment of minorities, 

c) supporting evidence for the authors’ assumptions, 

d) no inappropriate value-laden terminology, 

e) visuals that contribute to the basic principles estab- 
lished by these guidelines. 


The Illustrator and/or Editor 


In a multicultural society, photographs and illustrations 
should realistically portray all groups. The way in which 
members of minority groups and their environment are 
portrayed will make a lasting impression on students. 
Illustrators and editors should ensure that: 


LJ illustrations present real people, rather than carica- 
tures of minority group members; 


L) cartoons avoid demeaning cultural stereotypes; 


LJ illustrations show persons from minority groups in a 
variety of roles and situations; 
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C1] pictures represent, where appropriate, the racial and 
cultural mix of various types of Canadian communities 
— urban and rural, northern and southern, etc.; 

L] visual materials are consistent with the text; 

L) adequate printing processes are used to represent 
skin colour; 

C1 captions are accurate and comprehensible; 

C) photo credits are included to establish the currency 
and authenticity of pictorial material; 

(1 their work is reviewed for accuracy and objectivity 
by knowledgeable persons, such as members of the 
group portrayed. 


Specific Considerations: Suggestions for Language 


Usage 


The language of a text or script should not reinforce 
inaccurate images of minority groups and foreign coun- 
tries. It should stimulate understanding and respect. 
Since language has great power to sway opinions and 
shape attitudes, it must be handled carefully, accurately, 
and creatively. Examples of undesirable language use 
include: 


CL) hackneyed adjectives used to modify ethnic nouns 
(e.g., “inscrutable Orientals’) and foreign place refer- 
ences (e.g., “darkest Africa’); 


CL) overused descriptive phrases (e.g., “poor and over- 
populated”’); 

CL] words that, by innuendo, convey negative values 
(e.g., “primitive”, “cunning”’, “fanatical”’); 

CL) derogatory value-laden adjectives directed at minor- 
ity groups or indigenous people (e.g., “lazy”, ‘savage’, 
“treacherous”, “hostile’’, “warlike”, “backward”, “un- 
civilized’’); 

L] consistently presenting “Third World” peoples as a 
burden to the rest of the world, as if they make no 
efforts at self-help and take no initiative in finding 
solutions to problems, by consistently using adjectives 
such as “‘poor’, “underdeveloped”, “backward”’. 


In addition, positive images of minority people can be 
created by presenting information in a positive rather 
than a negative way. For example, “Blacks were given 
freedom” may suggest that Blacks played a passive role 
in this historical change. Instead, the information should 
be conveyed in a way that suggests the active role Blacks 
took in their liberation. 


Use of Personal Names 


Racial and cultural bias in the use of names in learning 
materials can be avoided by: 


CL) using historically accurate names, rather than angli- 
cized names; 


13. Fora relevant discussion of the role of language in perpetuating 
negative racial images, see Robert B. Moore, Racism in the English 
Language (New York: The Council on Inter-racial Books for 
Children, 1976). 
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CL) making sure that the spelling of names is accurate 
and consistent throughout; 


O1 including a pronunciation guide for names; 


C1 using a wide selection of first and last names from 
various cultures for fictional characters Jean, Johan, 
Juan, Ivan, Giovanni as well as John; or the equivalent 
for female names); 


[1 avoiding names that would generate a negative reac- 
tion in the reader or that are stereotyped or obsolete; 


QO) using accurate and current names in referring to 
groups and their places of origin, rather than obsolete 
names or names that are used by outsiders but not by the 
groups themselves. For example, Sri Lanka is no longer 
known as “Ceylon’’; Muslims practise the religion of 
Islam, not “Mohammedanism”’; “Englishman” is an 
acceptable description, while “Chinaman” has a deroga- 
tory meaning. 


Group Identity 


External characteristics (facial features, dress, or skin 
colour, for example) should not be used exclusively to 
describe a group. This can be avoided by: 


LI identifying groups according to specific countries of 
origin instead of by using broad categories that imply 

the homogeneity of racial and cultural groups of some- 
what similar appearance. Terms such as “African”, 
“Middle-Eastern”, “Asian”, and “Black’’, for example, 
incorporate enormous variations in appearance, culture, - 
and heritage; 


L] recognizing that many countries today have a multi- 
racial, multicultural population, and that in many in- 
stances assumptions about cultural origins cannot be 
made from external appearance; 


L] taking the same approach in describing all groups. 
For example, the members of one group should not be 
described in terms of physical attributes while the 
members of another are described in terms of intelli- 
gence or professional position; 


L] replacing descriptive words and phrases that gener- 
ate stereotypes of minority groups (e.g., “easy-going, 
fun-loving, rhythmic West Indians’; ‘‘studious, quiet, 
withdrawn Chinese’’) that deny members of these groups 
individuality. 
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Dialect 


L) It should be recognized that dialect exists as a 
legitimate form of human expression. 


L] Dialect should be used in appropriate contexts. 

CJ Dialect should not be ridiculed or used to demean or 
belittle. It should be recognized that people have the 
capacity to speak various dialects. 

CL] Dialect should be used accurately. 

L] A language should not be regarded as a dialect 
simply because it is not familiar to the writer. 


Value Judgements 


Value-laden terminology and expressions that present 
stereotyped, biased, inaccurate, or unjustified judge- 
ments of other groups should be avoided (e.g., ‘“‘war- 
like’; “savages”; “heathens”; “‘primitive’’; ““discovered”’; 
a ‘thatched cottage in Scotland”, but a “thatched Aut in 
Africa’). This does not preclude an author's making value 


judgements where justified. For example: 


(a) “The slave trade was brutal in many ways, as evi- 
denced by the practices involved.” 

(b) “Detention of Japanese Canadians during World 
War II was carried out without regard for the rights of 
the individual or the family.” 


Colour Terms 


C] References to skin colour should be used only if they 
provide information necessary for clarity. 

(1) Colour terms should not be used in a pejorative way. 
CL] Positive images should be associated with colour to 
replace existing negative connotations. For example, the 
negative qualities traditionally associated with the colour 
black should be de-emphasized, and reference made to 
more positive attributes. 
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Specific Considerations: Suggestions for Illustrations 


Photographs, paintings, and drawings are potentially a 
rich source of information. They are as important to 
learning materials as are textual materials. When prop- 
erly selected and used, they can help students to con- 
struct realistic impressions of how people lived at a 
specific time and in a particular place. They can also 
play a major role in counteracting and avoiding bias, 
prejudice, and stereotypes. In our visually oriented 
society it seems likely that the visual presentation of 
“reality” in school materials will make a lasting impres- 
sion on the minds of students. For these reasons photo- 
graphs and artwork should be selected and treated 
carefully and in keeping with the foregoing suggestions. 
The following are additional specific guidelines for the 
preparation and use of artwork. 


Pictures and Illustrations 


Pictures and illustrations should: 


LC) be integrated with textual material; 

C) supplement and extend the information in the text 
or script (i.e., be more than merely picturesque and 
decorative); 

C) assist students to visualize important abstractions 
and concepts; 

C1 provide a balanced perspective of both the past and 
the present, wherever applicable; 

O portray all aspects of the cultures of other times and 
places; 

1 be accurate and current. They should be regularly 
updated and thoroughly researched; 

C1 depict people in a variety of home and work situa- 
tions, not solely in exotic and special situations; 

C1 provide a balanced perspective rather than a distorted 
one based solely on one-sided data or a single point of 
view. 


Captions 


Captions should: 


L] be accurate and informative; 


Stereotypes 


C) provide the actual names of the people and places 
depicted, where possible; 


L] maximize the use of the information available in the 
picture; 
CL) help the reader to analyse and interpret pictures. 


Because of their powerful impact, photographs and 
illustrations can help to overcome neglect and poor 
attitudes towards minority groups. 


Because drawings tend to be stylistic, oversimplified, or 
exaggerated, care must be taken to avoid inadvertent 
caricatures or clichés. For example, modern Chinese 
males should not be depicted with pigtails, mysterious 
smiles, and folded hands. They should not always be 
shown wearing glasses and looking serious and polite. 
One solution is to make more use of photographs; 
another is to use the art of the particular minority group. 


Balance 


Because our perception of racial differences is often 
visual, illustrations should include a balanced presenta- 
tion of ethnic groups. 


Variety 


Adequate representation should be provided of as many 
racial groups as possible. 


Physical Appearance 


Artists should depict racial groups with a realistic 
variety of skin tones, with hair of different styles and 
textures, and with a variety of facial features; they 
should not rely on colour tones alone to convey different 
races. 


Dress 


Minorities should be shown in a variety of dress appro- 
priate to the context. Most members of minority groups 
in Canada wear the same clothes as other Canadians. 
Where traditional dress is shown, illustrations should be 
accurate and appropriate to the purpose and occasion. 
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' Career Range 


Minorities should be shown as practising various profes- 
sions — medicine, law, business, and education — as 
well as engaging in other occupations. 


Focal Point 


Minorities must sometimes be featured as the focus of a 
picture and be shown as initiating actions and participa- 
ting in them with members of other groups. They should 
not be pictured only in the background helping out. 


Neighbourhoods and Settings 


Representatives of minority groups should frequently be 
part of pictures showing everyday life in Canada. They 
should be shown in a variety of neighbourhoods and 
settings (e.g., the suburbs, well-to-do areas, the inner 
city, and rural areas). 


Credits 
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Credits for artwork and photographs should include 
details of names, dates, and sources. 
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A Summary of the Elements of Bias-Free 


Learning Materials 


This summary, in setting out the following standards 
for learning materials, reflects the purpose and intent of 
the preceding suggestions: 


1. The material should be scholarly and accurate. Its 
presentation should take into consideration the age and 
academic level of the students for whom it is intended. 
It should provide students with opportunities to analyse, 
discuss, organize, and produce information with objec- 
tivity and sensitivity. 

2. The material presented should be treated skilfully, 
with sensitivity, and, where possible, in such a manner 
as to enhance the self-image of all students. 


3. The material should provide strong role models for 
the students of the races, religions, and cultures pre- 
sented, and should help them develop pride in their 
heritage and religious beliefs. 


4. Language and illustrations should be of a high 
standard, be free of stereotypes implying either superior- 
ity or inferiority, and show racial, religious, and cultural 
groups in a range of experiences. 


5. The customs, lifestyles, and traditions of all races, 
religions, and cultures represented should be treated ina 
manner that explains their role, value, and meaning in 
the life of each race and culture. 


6. People of all races, religions, and cultures included in 
textual material should be shown as capable of making 
decisions concerning their own development and the 
important issues that affect their lives. 


7. People of all races, religions, and cultures should be 
shown as capable of contributing to the society and 
institutions within the context in which they function. 


8. The language and culture of all peoples should be 
treated with respect. Language is not only a means of 
communication, but also an expression of a people’s 
culture and identity. 


9. People of all races, religions, and cultures represented 
in Canada should be shown as contributors to Canada’s 
development, whether by virtue of good citizenship or 
through special achievements. 


10. People of all races, religions, and cultures should be 
shown as sharing in a common human experience. 


Appendix: Checklist for the Evaluation of Racial, 
Religious, and Cultural Bias in Learning Materials 
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1. Are the author’s qualifications relevant 
to the topic? 

2. Are the author’s assumptions explicit 
in this material? 

3. Are the author’s assumptions consistent 
throughout this material? 

4. Does the author demonstrate an ethno- 
centric viewpoint? 

5. Has the author made adequate use of 
primary and/or secondary sources? 

6. Have there been adequate consultations 
with members of minority groups and/or 
other knowledgeable authorities in the 
field? 

7. Does the material contain factual 
errors? 

8. Does the material contain misleading 
information? 

9. Does the material show an obvious bias? 
10. Does the material show a subtle bias? 
11. Are inaccurate and unjust value-laden 
words and terminology used? 

12. Are foreign names and terms used 
correctly? 

13. Does the text perpetuate stereotypes? 
14. Are the faces of members of an ethnic 
group stereotypically represented in visual 
material? 

15. Are members of minority groups de- 
picted only in subservient and passive 
roles? 

16. Does the material offer genuine in- 
sights into other lifestyles and religious 
faiths? 

17. Is the characterization real? 

18. Are illustrations/visuals authentic? 
19. Do illustrations/visuals complement 
the text/script? 


Not 
Yes No Sure 
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Not 
Yes | No | Sure 


20. Does the material present a balanced 
portrayal of the minorities presented? 
21. Is minority group participation in, 
and contribution to, Canadian society 
accurately presented? 


22. Where a minority group is depicted 

as different, are negative value judgements 
implied? 

23. Does the material demean or ridicule 
minorities on the basis of race, colour, 
religion, or cultural background? 


24. Will the material reinforce the posi- 
tive self-image of students from the 
minority background? 


25. Will the material develop negative 
images of minorities in the minds of other 
students? Are there opportunities for posi- 
tive images to be presented? 


26. Would members of the racial, reli- 
gious, or cultural groups represented in 
the material approve of the way in which 
they are portrayed? 

If not, why not? 

Is the presentation factual? 

Does it have scholarly validity? 

27. Are the content, treatment, and 
vocabulary used in the material suitable 
for the intended age group? 


In your opinion, should the material be 
rejected/revised/accepted for publication? 
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